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The New Spiritual Atmosphere 
in France 

A more bracing moral and religious tone 
is evident in France, according to Professor 
Ernest Dimnet, of the College Stanislaus, 
Paris, who publishes an interesting study of 
contemporary French conditions in the 
January Atlantic, under the title "Syndical- 
ism and Its Philosophy." This new spir- 
itual atmosphere is directly due to the na- 
tional reaction against the violence and 
excesses of the more radical Socialists. In 
France, as elsewhere, the Socialist party is 
divided into two camps, the Opportunists, 
who stand for piecemeal reform, and the 
Revolutionaries, who demand the con- 
fiscation of capital for the benefit of the 
working class. The party upheaval has 
gone so far of late that there has been a 
tendency to confine the term "Socialist" to 
the piecemeal reformers, while the more 
violent left wing has been isolated under the 
name of "Syndicalism." The Syndicalist 
movement looks forward to a kind of 
millennial "Great Strike," whereby the 
world is to be turned upside down. The 
rights of the laboring class were not secured 
by the French Revolution, which merely 
enfranchised the "Third Estate," or 
bourgeois capitalist class, and left the 
working people without legal recognition. 
And while the workers acquired political 
rights in the century following the Revolu- 
tion, they never learned to use the ballot in 
their own class-interest. As a consequence, 
the Socialist deputies and Cabinet officials, 
while nominally representing the labor 
element, have been unconsciously assimi- 
lated with the bourgeois politicians, and 
have lost the respect of the extreme radicals. 
The logical result of this condition is French 
Syndicalism, which, going off at a tangent, 
repudiates "political action" as a working- 
class measure, and advocates violence and 



the universal strike, supplementing the 
eighteenth-century cataclysm by a new 
Revolution. The organized attempt to put 
this view into practice has led to the moral 
reaction which M. Dimnet reports. The 
professor thinks the future of France will be 
controlled in the interests of a saner policy 
of "Reformism," which will steer between 
the extremes of bourgeois conservatism and 
working-class revolution. 

The Present Position of New Testa- 
ment Theology 

In the Harvard Theological Review for 
January, Professor E. F. Scott discusses the 
above subject under the three aspects: (i) 
the results of New Testament study in rela- 
tion to New Testament theology; (2) typical 
New Testament theologies of today repre- 
sented by H. Weinel and Paul Feine; and 
(3) the problems still awaiting solution. 
Leaving out the second in this brief notice, a 
few words may be said on the first and third. 
The writer points out that the documents 
external to the New Testament but illus- 
trative of its thought, as the apocalyptic, 
rabbinical, and Philonic literatures, the 
Greek thought and ideas, and, of late, the 
oriental religions, have made many con- 
tributions. The literary criticism of the 
New Testament has indicated certain prin- 
ciples on the basis of which the Synoptic 
Gospels may be used, and the Book of Acts 
can be counted on as a historical source. 
And the separate aspects, too, of the New 
Testament thought have recently appeared 
in the form of monographs and commen- 
taries which are valuable. These have 
thrown much light on the investigation of 
New Testament theology. But Professor 
Scott thinks that there is much yet to be 
done for the better comprehension of the 
New Testament theology. The following 
elements need to be more thoroughly 
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studied: (i) While all scholars are agreed 
that the thought of Jesus contained a large 
apocalyptic element, yet its precise nature 
needs to be determined. (2) The beliefs of 
the early community and their connection 
to Jesus' message of the kingdom should be 
more fully ascertained. (3) In place of the 
present fragmentary condition of the Pauline 
thought, there should be a truly systematic 
presentation of it. (4) The doctrine of the 
Spirit in its bearing on the life and thought 
of the early church needs to be treated. (5) 
A more careful investigation as to the history 
of the apocalyptic ideas of the early church 
ought to be made. (6) The christological 
problem remains to be solved. Altogether 
there seems to be much work for the New 
Testament scholar. 

The Church and the Age 

In the Hartford Seminary Record for Octo- 
ber, under the title "The Spirit of the Age 
and the Christian Church," President W. D. 
Mackenzie makes a brief estimate of the 
religious atmosphere today. He finds that 
the church is conditioned by three funda- 
mental principles in which the spirit of the 
age takes form. The first of these is the 
principle of freedom, which has worked its 
way through politics and industry, and now 
operates with tremendous intensity in the 
field of religion. Removal of state control 
over the religious thought and practice of 
the citizen has led to multiplication of sects 
on the one hand, and to denial of all religion 
on the other. The second fundamental is 
the principle of objectivity, which appears 
in the worship of fact. This finds expres- 
sion in the modern scientific crusade, which 
has worked its way through the physical and 
biological sciences into history, and now 
attempts to give an evolutionary account of 
the Bible and the Hebrew religion. The 
third ruling consideration is the principle of 
utility. The idea of "the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number" has worked 
its way through the realms of secular 



thought, and now invades the fields of re- 
ligious doctrine and practical church work, 
transferring the center of theological empha- 
sis from heaven to earth and from God to 
man. Eschatology grows vague, and soci- 
ology becomes more definite. In conclusion, 
the writer expresses himself as follows: 

This is the air we breathe today in religious 
thought. "Freedom" seems to give every man 
the right to think as he will; "objectivity" 
seems to guide him to the lower theory of evolu- 
tion (Darwinian and Spencerian in principle even 
when it talks in Christian sentiment); "utility" 
seems to compel him to answer all questions with 
a form of words which shall have an immediate 
bearing upon human experience on its visible, 
social, and earthly side. It is a confused atmos- 
phere. Objective standards are openly dis- 
owned. The thought of the past is past and 
done with. Whence the correctives are to arise 
it may be hard to say. But no doubt the eternal 
voice of conscience and the persistent, unquench- 
able laws of reason will gradually assert them- 
selves. For in the spirit of man there still 
resides that power which can lay hold of truth, 
and catch glimpses of the very life of an un- 
changing God. And in the persistent life of the 
church these treasures of truth are securely held 
and will shine out again. 

Welcome to a New Contemporary! 

The first number of the Bible Magazine 
appeared January 1. ItiseditedbyWilbert 
W. White of the Bible Teachers Training 
School and is the successor of the Bible 
Record formerly published by that school. 
It is of attractive appearance and promises 
to be of service to the conservative anti- 
critical student of the Scriptures. 

The general policy of the editor can be 
seen from the quotation from the editorial 
statement: 

Wherever men agree on (1) the trans- 
cendence of the person of Christ, i.e., the virgin 
birth, (2) the atonement, and (3) the resurrec- 
tion, as taught in the Scriptures, there should be 
mutual trustfulness and the heartiest and most 
complete co-operation. The Christian world 
must soon recognize a new alignment which will 
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be determined, not by sectarian borders nor 
always by such critical differences as lie in the 
suburbs of Christian thought, but by the pres- 
ence or absence of loyalty to primitive, apostolic 
Christianity. 

May we not hope that present-day aggressive 
Christianity may soon "develop a center with 
its right and left wings disjointable from 
necessary connection with the extremes of right 
and left," and that this center will conspicu- 
ously combine the right spirit, the correct 
method, and healthful teaching. 

There is a demand for the toleration of differ- 
ences on the part of all who find themselves not 
extreme, and of united thought and effort in 
propagating the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. 

"Epictetns and the New Testament" 

There has recently appeared in Germany 
a book bearing this title by Adolf Bonhbffer. 
A comparison of primitive Christian ethics 
with the Stoic ethics of the contemporary 
period is of much interest and importance 
for understanding the success which primi- 
tive Christianity had in the Graeco-Roman 
world. It is not that the New Testament 
borrowed from Stoic ethics or that Stoic 
ethics borrowed from the New Testament, 
but that both the Jewish and the Hellenistic 
world were seeking a higher ideal and a 
higher achievement in the moral life. The 
German book is reviewed at length in the 
Expository Times for October by Professor 
H. A. A. Kennedy of Edinburgh. He 
regards the book as a model of scholarly 
investigation and as revealing a sanity of 
judgment that establishes confidence in the 
work. The author is one of the foremost 
students of Stoicism. The opening sec- 
tions of the book present the refutation of 
the theories of Zahn and Kuiper as to the 
dependence of Epictetus on the New 
Testament. The main portion of the book 
makes a detailed comparison of the teaching 
of the Synoptic Gospels and the Pauline 
Epistles, which are similar to those of 
Epictetus, and which might be indebted 
to him. This includes an extended com- 



parison of the vocabularies of the two groups 
of writings. Bonhoffer's conclusions may 
be stated in this way: Epictetus may be 
said to approximate to the New Testament 
in his genuine theism, his vital association 
of religion and morality, his optimistic and 
realistic view of life, and that ethical 
earnestness which is the result of such a 
view. The difference between Christianity 
and Stoicism is essentially that Stoicism is 
philosophy while Christianity is revelation. 
In Stoicism self-sufficiency came to be the 
fundamental principle and it was to be 
superseded by Christianity primarily be- 
cause it was unable to ethicize the masses. 

A Criticism of Bergson 

Bergson's philosophic notion of change 
"obscures .... common sense," says T. J. 
Gerrard in the January Catholic World. " It 
is a radical confusion of thought," he con- 
tinues, and violates that dictate of common 
knowledge, "namely, that what has reality, 
is." This error on the part of Bergson is 
given rise to by "an exaggerated subjectiv- 
ism which underestimates the use of the 
intellect, and is known as Bergson's intuitive 
method." 

The Lesson of the Unrighteous 
Steward 

In the Expository Times for January an 
interpretation of the parable of the Un- 
righteous Steward is furnished by Mr. 
Frederick Beames. The lesson which it 
teaches is: That to do your duty faithfully 
is the first though the least step toward 
righteousness. Men are to strive after the 
will of God in all things instead of gaining 
wealth. The point of the parable is to be 
found in the two words "mammon" and 
"unrighteousness." Mammon is the pur- 
suit of gain, either as the profits of trade or 
as the interest of the usurer, while unright- 
eousness is evading the spirit of the law by 
ingenious juggling of the letter. To gain 
his master's favor and the approbation of 
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other traders, the steward showed energy, 
skill, and keenness. Men should be as 
energetic in the pursuit of righteousness as 
they are in the pursuit of profit. The 
steward was unrighteous not only as a 
trader but also as a servant. He did his 
duty toward his master only when he had 
something to gain by it. Faithfulness and 
honesty are the least part of a righteous 
man's equipment, for if he cannot be 
faithful in the performance of his duty, he 
cannot even begin to pursue righteousness. 

More Evidence (?) of a Jesus-God 
Cult 

The Open Court for December, 1012, con- 
tains an article on "The Kindred of Jesus 
and the Babylon of Revelation," by W. B. 
Smith, in which the author seeks to prove, 
in support of his theory of the Jesus-cult, 
that all mention in the gospels of relatives 
of Jesus are but veiled ways of referring to 
the Jewish people. The Jesus-cult is epito- 
mized in an ideal Jesus and the Jews are 
epitomized as the "brethren," "mother," 
and other relatives mentioned by the New 
Testament. To prove this point, the author 
interprets the "Babylon" of Revelation as 
idol-worship as opposed to monotheism. 

Is this history or imagination ? 

A Call for Fraternity in Labor 
Disputes 

"Labor Unrest: Its Cure" is the title 
of an article in the Westminster Review for 
November which claims that co-operation 
between employer and employed is the key 
to the industrial situation in England. The 
article is written by Griffith Jones. He is 
firmly convinced that mere commercialism 
will never solve the labor problem. He 
says: "If the master seeks to best the 
workman, and the workman, the master, 
then there is nothing for it but war." He 
is, however, as firmly convinced that the 



existing difficulties can be settled. He 
would do this by "co-operation between 
capital and labor," the result of which 
will be the engendering of a bond of attach- 
ment and union between workmen and 
master. This co-operation would manifest 
itself on the part of the master by his 
allowing the employee to share in the profits 
of the business, a practice now followed by 
a number of British concerns with great suc- 
cess. Evidently the church has an oppor- 
tunity to inculcate the spirit of sacrifice. 
For without it the cleverest economic 
devices will fail. 

Christianity and the Historical Christ 

Professor James Denny, in the Expositor 
for January, under the above title, treats of 
a modern theological tendency and gives his 
conception of the relation of Christianity to 
the historical Christ. A little while ago 
there was the cry: Return to Christ. Many 
theologians have responded to the call. 
But in the attempt to ascertain the Christ of 
history they have come to feel that a merely 
historical Christ is too remote from us; that 
a historical person could not be known with 
certainty; and that historical reality is 
relative. So they consider Christianity as 
independent of the Christ of history, and 
deprive Christianity of its historical con- 
creteness and vividness. Against this tend- 
ency, the writer urges his view that Chris- 
tianity is bound up with the historical Christ 
on the ground that he is the Son of God 
showing the ideal filial relationship, that he 
is the Savior of sinners, and that he is the 
Lord. These three facts constitute the 
eternal datum of Christianity. Whatever 
one thinks of Professor Denny's interpre- 
tation of the relation, he cannot but feel the 
validity of the author's contention that 
Christianity is a historical religion, and 
that it should not be turned into a general 
philosophy of religion. 



